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Tespect 80 satipoately connected with its 
'» arta, and literature, that it is 
pe TL angen account of the 
May. not prove un- 
or .unin ing to the readers 

of the Minnow — 
That these institutions were, in many 
or ie eninently useful cannot be de- 
3 either if cpnsidered as the refuge of 
and needy, or as the only recep- 
of learning during the military 
of our ancestry. Of the erro- 
system of religious seclusion it is 
Necessary; and would be wholly 
subject, to treat ; suffice it 
while within their own pre- 
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the inhabitants of: the monasteries 


HE 


» they carefully with. 
y any knowledge which 
inish that superior 
peves which the church ever possessed 
ver : : 
There were four rules, or religious 
orders, undet which all others son one 
prehended and governed, viz. of St. Basil, 
Vou. tx. N 


LE 
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Tavistock Abbdben, 





(but this order never existed in England,) 


St. Augustine,- St. Benet, and St. .Fran- 
cis. The order of St. Augustine. (of 
which was Tavistock, Saxon /tefing stoke, 
Abbey*) was next in point of antiquity. 
to that of St. Basil, ‘St. Augustine, 
styled by Weever, “ the doctor of all 
doctors,”’ was born at Carthage, a. pD. 
358; having been converted to Chris- 
tianity by the sermons of St. Ambrose, 
then bishop of Milan ; he ired thither 
where he was farther confirmed in his 
faith, by the excellent conversations and 
examples of that pious man. From 
Milan he returned to his own country, 
and obtained of the bi of Hippo 
afterwards 


am 
he lived of the labour of his: hands in 
all integretie, according to the institution 
of the nies church.” He ~_ of a 
fever at Hippo, in the seventy-six 
et. hin-oger andthe. fonstecnth attain 
* Some auihors affirm that it was act til the 
time of the Conqueior that any other order was 
introduced into Engiand beside the Benedictine ; 
but Speed describes Tavistock Albbey as Augus- 
tine, as do most other writers. 
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bishopric. The Augustine order mul- 
tiplied greatly throughout the Christian 
world, and .branched into others, differ- 
ing in some respects, in the rules and ha- 
bits of life. This slight notice of St. 
Augustine as the founder of the order of 
Tavistock Abbey, will not, it is hoped, 
be deemed out of place. We shall now 

to the notice of the abbey. 

us, duke of Devonshire, whose 
ter, Elfrida, is so well known to 


( Mary, but did 
not live to complete it. It was, however, 
finished in 981 by Ordalph, his son, and 
endowed by him and his lady with many 
manors, that of Tavistock included. Or- 
dulph was moa: to king Etheldred, 
ind is said to have been of such gigantic 
stature and herculean strength, that he 
could break the bars of i 


those of Ordulph 
are wel eeerret in. Tavistock euch. 
dred was ‘a considerable he af bi ne. 


and carried 
ships. 

It was shortly after this devastation 
rebuilt, and ere long, became more flou- 
rishing than ever, additional grants and 
immunities having been given by various 

ns. Leving, or Living, bishop of 

orcester, is mentioned by Speed as “ a 
speciall benefactor.” A chistes of Ed. 
ward III. conferred by a charter of Henry 
I. bestows the jurisdiction and whole hun- 
dred of Tavistock on the abbey, together 
with the privilege of a weekly market, 
and a fair once a year for three days. Soon 
after its re-establishment a school for Saxon 
literature, which had grown greatly into 
disuse, was founded ; * and,”” says Cam. 
den, * continued down to the last age lest 
(that which hath almost now happened) 
the knowledge of it should be quite lost.” 
The succession of the abbots it would be 
both useless and uninteresting to mention. 
Several of them were learned men, and 
soon after the introduction of the art of 
printing into England, there was estab- 
lished in the abbey, a press, from which 
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many books were issued, and amongst the 
rest a Saxon grammar. Richard Barham, 
the thirty-fifth abbot, obtained from 
Henry VIII., in 1513, the privilege of 
sitting in the house of peers ; or, in other 
words, became a mitred abbot. This he 
probably gained by oom in order to 
revenged on Hugh Oldham, bishop of 
Exeter, with whom he had great disputes, 
and finally caused to be excommunicated. 
In 1539, John Peryn, the thirty-sixth 
and last abbot, surrendered his monastery 
on being allowed the sum of £100. per 
annum for life. The lands were granted 
by Henry VIII. to John Russel, duke of 
Bedford, and have since continued in the 
ion of his heirs. The revenues of 

the abbey were valued at the suppression 
at the yearly rent of £902. 5s. 7d. but it 
must be observed, that the abbots and 
priors foreseeing the impending storm, 
set the yearly rents very low, and the 
fines very high, that they might have 
— support if expelled thelr 


ses. 

The following, extracted from Risden, 
relates a circumstance whereby a consider. 
able addition was made to the possessions 
of the abbey. ‘It is lefte = 
tion,” says. he,. ‘* that one Childe, of 
Plimstoke, a man of possess 
havinge noe issue, ordained, that where. 


ever he shoulde h to be buried, to 
that churche his should belong. It 
so fortuned that he, ridinge to hunt in the 


forest of Dartmoor, casually lost his com- 
panye, and his waye; likewise the season 
beinge so colde and he so benumbed there- 
withe, that he was enforced to kill his 
horse, and havinge so killed him, to creepe 
into his bellye to gett heat; which not 
beinge able to preserve him, he was there 
frozen to deathe ; and so founde, was cat- 
ried by Tavystokemen to be buried in the 
churche of the abbye; which was not 80 
secretlye done, but the inhabitants got 
knowledge thereof ; which to prevent, they 
resorted to hinder the carryinge of the 
corpse on the bridge, where they con- 
cluded necessitye compelled them to passe. 
But they were deceived by a guile. For 
deere (cites aoa forthwith cere Be 
lyghte b and passed on at an 

= without resistance, buried the bodye, 

en 


Gylebridge to this daye.” Neither this 
bridge nor the abbey church are now in 
existence, although there are still some 
remains of the institution ; among these 
are .of the walls, the refectory, the 
still-house, Ordulph’s tomb, and a small 
gateway, of which our engraving pre- 
sents a view. Not far from Tavistock 1s 
the abbots* hunting seat, which from its 
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capaciousness and other visible marks of 
its former grandeur, displays the sump- 
tuous. manner in which these ee 
lived. T. E. K. 





She PRonths. 


THE NATURALIST’S DIARY 
FOR MARCH. 


AT this season of the year, it is remarked 
in Time’s Telescope, that “‘ The wheat- 
ear, or English ortolan, ( Sylvia enanthe, ) 
again pays its annual visit, leaving Eng- 
land in September. Those birds which 
have — the winter in England now 
take their departure for more northerly re- 
gions, as the fieldfare, the red-wing, and 
the woodcock. 

“In March, trouts begin to rise, and 
blood-worms appear in the water. The 
clay hair-werm is found at the bottom of 
drains and ditches, and the water-flea 
may be seen gliding about upon the sur- 
face of sheltered pools. Towards the end 
of the month, spawn. Of the Su- 
rinam frog, and the remarkable changes 
it sap er a good account is given by 
Mr. I 5 in a communication to the 
Journal of Science and the Arts. Lin- 
neus-himself, at one time, considered the 
animal to be a species of lizard, and ar- 
ranged it under the genus Lacerta ; after- 
wards he placed it under the genus in 
which it now stands, with the specific 
name Piscis: By others it has been con- 
sidered not to be the larva or tadpole of a 
frog, but to change from a frog to a fish ; 
indeed, they are considered as such by the 
natives, and are by them denominated 
jackies. The size is commonly from six 
to eight inches long, and in the beginning 
of the dry season they are generally re- 
garded as a great delicacy for the table. 
At this period, their ap ce is pre- 
cisely that of a fish, and the relater hav- 
ing procured a number of them in this 
state, alive, confined them in a tub in 
order to watch their change, and contrived 
to have vegetables growing in the water, 
for the purpose of renovating its air. 
Upon a minute examination, two small 
legs might be perceived immediately be- 
hind the head, which are to become the 
hind of the frog. In about a fort- 
night these legs arrive at a considerable 
size, and the body of the animal is very 
much enlarged ; during this change the 
animal remains in a very torpid state. In 
about three weeks the ‘animal becomes 
more active and lively, and the fore legs 
take their appearance, and the head be- 
comes distinct: From this period till 
about the sixth week 7 animal is always 
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seen wich part of its head above the sur- 

face of the water, and is extremely active 

and strong. Duning this last change, the 

tail partly sloughs off, and is partly ab- 

sorbed ; and the process being now com- 
leted, the animal is a perfect frog, and 
eaves the water never to return. 

“ It is a curious circumstance, that, 
till now, no naturalist at Surinam has 
ever described these changes from his own 
observations; it may be added, that none 
of the natives seem to be acquainted with 
the transformation, and those who saw 
them in their different stages of actual 
change could never afterwards be per- 
suaded to eat them. 

* Of all our summer visitants, observes 
Mr. Jenyns, in his Ornithology of Cam- 
bridgeshire, the lesser pettychaps is une 
doubtedly the earliest, often arriving by 
the middle, or latest by the end of March. 
sor pe diffused in tolerable plenty over 
most other parts of the country, yet in the 
neighbourhood of Bottisham it is of very 
uncertain ap ce, as in some instances 
not a single individual is seen there, whilst 
in others they are abundant. It is a rest- 
less and an active bind, and is much at- 
tached to spruce firs and other tall trees, 
from the tops of which it issues its inces- 
sant but monotonous song, consisting only 
of two loud piercing notes, which it con- 
tinues through the summer, and even till 
late in September. 

“ Young otters are produced and young 
lambs are yeaned this month. This lat- 
ter is one of the prettiest, yet most pathe- 
tic sights that the animal world presents ; 
the éarly lambs dropped in their totterin 
and bleating helplessness upon the col 
skirts of winter, and hiding their frail 
forms from the March winds, by crouch- 
ing down on the sheltered side of their 
dams ; their constant enemy, the raven, 
keeping a sharp look-out for them, this 
bird, about this time, frequenting sheep. 

tures, and watching for any young 
fambs that may be — feeble or d 
They are speedily noticed by the raven, 
and their eyes immediately pulled out. 
The raven has always been a bird held 
in t veneration by mankind, much of 
which it no doubt obtained from its re- 

ted mention and agency in Scripture. 

e was the messenger of Koh, and the 
first bird that flew under the heavens, 
upon the waters of the great deluge: he 
was appointed to sustain the prophet Eli- 
jah im the wilderness, and is three or four 
times mentioned in the sacred writings as 
under the peculiar care and protection of 
Providence. The changes in our man- 
ners and ideas, in many things, have de- 
prived the raven of much of this reve- 
rénce ; yet he is a bird of some eminence 
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still. With the exception of the snipe. 
there is no bird so universa'ly dis 
= the whole. surface . the globe, in- 
abiting every zone, the hot, the tempe- 
rate, the rae thy in all of which he i is 
serviceable to mankind, by devouring and 
removing noxious substances. In Eng- 
land they are sparingly seen, except during 
the lambing season ; one pair inhabiting 
a certain district, and driving all others 
from its vicinity. But in some warm 
climates, where animal matter is often 
plentiful, and rapidly acquires a state of 
utrescence, even in Greenland and Ice- 
d, where refuse of fish abounds, the 
raven is much more commonly to be 
found. Like all other carnivorous birds, 
they frequently mount high in the air, 
and cool their blood in a more temperate 
region. They are remarkably strong upon 
the wing, and we see them at times pass- 
ing over our heads at a considerable ele- 
vation, and pursuing their journey with 
such ve and power, as ~—— bm 
to make a greater progress in their flight 
than even erild fowl. Their objects” in 
these hasty transits are by no means ob- 
vious ; should they be hastening to their 
prey, be it from acuteness of discernment, 
a sense of smelling, or any other faculty, 
it exceeds our comprehension. That 
birds of prey are remarkably gifted with 
olfactory powers we have repeated con- 
viction ; but we cannot comprehend the 
probability of a creature’s possessing a 
sensibility so acute, as to receive intima- 
tion of a substance, and be drawn by it 
ftom the extremity of one county to that 
of another. All these circumstances, its 
ancient note, the obscure knowledge we 
possess of its powers and motives of ac- 
tion, renders the raven a bird of some in- 
terest, and entitles it to our notice. An- 
cient writers upon natural history accuse 
this bird of severity and unnatural feel- 
ngs towards its offpring. Tusser, in his 
‘arch Husbandry, says, 


‘ Kill crow, pie, and cadow, rook, buzzard, and 
raven, 
Orelse go desire them to seek a new haven ;' 


but in answer to'such directions, and the 
sg of many farmers at the present 

ay, it may be observed, that in our moist 
climate, which naturally gencrates insects, 
if it were not for birds, and even some of 
those which are proscribed by vulgar pre- 
judice, the fruits of the earth would be 
almost wholly destroyed. Nodoubt some 
species of the feathered tribes may become 
too numerous, if protected ; but it is only 
during seed-time and harvest that birds 
do any injury, while their important scr- 
vices are continued the year round. Were 
parishes to pay for the destruction of vi- 
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pers and of rats, it certainly would be 
more sensible and beneficial than setting 
a price on the heads of sparrows. As for 
rooks, they are of the first utility to the 
farmer; and even the crow and cadow, or 
jack-daw, are not destitute of valuable 
qualities, which may indeed be affirmed 
of the predaceous race, in general the least 
favoured of any. 

“ The brimstone-coloured butterfly, 
(Gonepteryr rhamni,) which _ lives 
throughout the winter, is usually seen in 
March. It is found in the neighbour. 
hood of woods, on fine and warm days, 
enjoying the beams of the noonday sun. 
Some of our most beautifully coloured 
butterflies belonging to the genus Vanes. 
sa, as V. Atalanta, Io, Polychloros, and 
Urtica, are seen in this month ; and the 
Antiope, or Camberwell beauty, has once 
been captured at this season.” 

We shall conclude our notices of this 
month with the following beautiful lines, 
written by Mrs. Hemans for the New 
Monthly Magazine, March, 1826 :— 


THE BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 


Birps, joyous birds of the wandering wing ! 

Wheuce is it ye come with the flowers of Spring ? 

—‘' We come from the shores of the green old 
Nile, , 

From the land where the roses of Sharon smile, 

From the palms that wave through the Indian 


sky, 
From the myrrh-trees of glowing Araby. 


«« We have swept o’er cities, in song renown'd— 

Silent they lie, with the deserts round! 

We have cross'd proud rivers, whose tide hath 
roll'd 

All dark with the warrior-blood of old ; 

And each worn wing hath regain‘d its home, 

Under peasant's rvof-tree, or monarch's dome.” 


And what have ye found in the monarch’s dome, 

Since last ye traversed the blue sea’s foam ? 

—‘* We have found a change, we have founda 
pall, 

And a gloom o’ershadowing the banquets hall, 

And a mark on the floor, as of life-drops spilt— 

Naught looks the same, save the nest we built!” 


Oh! joyous birds, it hath still been so ! 
Through the halls of kings doth the tempest go! 
But the huts of the hamiet lie still and deep, 
And the hills o'er their quiet a vigil keep. 
Say, what have ye found in the peasent's cot, 
Since last ve parted from that sweet spot? 


—‘* A change we have found there, and many & 
change! 

Faces and footsteps and all things strange ! 

Gone are the heads of the silverv hair, 

And the young that were have a brow of care, 

And the place is hush'd where the children 
play'd— 

Naught looks the same, save the nest we made '» 


Sad is your tale of the beautiful earth, 
Birds that o’ersweep it in power and mirth: 
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Yet, through the wastes of the trackless air, 
Ye have a guide, and shall we despair? 

Ye over desert and deep have passi— 

So shall we reach our bright home at last! 


Tye Sketeh-Book. 
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TELLING STORIES. 


Tr is a pleasant thing to hear a good 
story; but it is much pleasanter to hear 
a story well told. Livy and Tacitus 
have interested us in the history of Rome; 
Thucydides and Herodotus have made 
Grecian history a delightful study ; and, 
for one book that is read, for the sake of 
its subject, ten are read for the sake of 
their authors. Style is the gilding that 
makes half the world swallow the pill of 
knowledge. 
The Arabs and Turks are story-loving 
nations ; and if we may judge from the 
popularity of novels, in our own country, 
we are not much behind them in that 
ey 3 but we have not the amusement, 
which they so much delight, of hear- 
Rg am novels and romances, 
w interest is increased by the de- 
lightful and teazing suspense of the nar- 
rator’s leaving off in the midst, or when 
the curiosity is excited to the highest 
pitch, and promising to renew the tale 
next day :—j:st as the stories were di- 
vided, in the Lady’s Magazine, about 
y years 
‘ Yet we love the company of those who 
have the conversational art of telling a 
good story, or, more properly speaking, 
telling a story well. How few have this 
en talent. Some narrators have one 
mode of spoiling a story, and some have 


It is very bad policy to begin a laugh- 
able story with laughing ; it may be a 
kind of characteristic overture, but it 
always spoils the effect. Horace has 
somewhere said something about exciting 
tears by tears. ‘‘ Si vis me flere, &c.” 
but this same principle is not applicable 
to laughing. 

The circumstantial story-teller “ilutes 
his entertainment in a deluge of words, 
leads you round and round, back 
be to correct errors, and makes a kind 

minuet dance of his narrative, except 
that there is nothing graceful in it. He 
delights in digressions and leaves nothing 
unexplained or unauthenticated. Take a 


specimen. 
Last Wednesday three weeks, when I 
was on a visit to —— atop, did 1 say 
weeks? Yes, no, no, it must 
have been that—well, but that don’t siz- 
nify. As I was saying—I was on a visit 
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to-——. You know —— what an enter. 
taining man he is—it seems but the other 
day we were at school together, at old 
ah, those were happy days? well 
while I was at his house, who should 
come in but young —— his nephew—he 
that married Miss —— of in Nor- 
folk—you must remember her very well 
—she was at school at—at—dear me 
what's the name of the place ? 

And so on —I might fill half a dozen 
numbers of the Mirror, if I were to 
give you one of these circumstantial di- 
gressional narratives at full length. 

Sometimes, again, we are entertained 
with a story that was so entertaining :— 
only somehow or other, the best part of 
it has been forgotten. ‘Then we are told, 
that there was something more, but the 
narrator does not exactly recollect; and 

haps memory has no assistance from 
invention and then he laughs very heartily 
at what he laughed at before, and he ex- 
at your imagination to supply what 

is recollection had lost. 

Worse, still, are they who, by a very 
regular, sober, and promising begin- 
ning, promise something worth hearing, 
and at last fly off in a tangent, saying, 
I have forgotten the rest. is is inflict- 
ing a double injury ; it is a cruel disap- 
pointment of. expectation, and a most 
barbarous loss of time.— Aut perfice aut 
nunquam tenta. 

Have any of our readers ever been 
amused with two s telling, or at- 
tempting to tell, the same story, both in 
a breath ? One stops; and the other stops 
—“ Well, if you can tell the story better, 
tell it.” “Oh, no! I know nothing 
about it, you had better tell it yourself.” 
So, after a decent time spent in coquet- 
ting about it, one begins, and ona 
little way, and but a little. ‘ Here,” 
says the other, ‘1 am sure that’s wrong.” 
Then the poor hearer must listen to a 
long, and generally bitter discussion of 
some point of chronology, or some di- 
versity of expression, or some succession 
of events, which, in nine cases out of 
ten have little or nothing to do with the 
story.—There is one advantage in this ; 
for, if the matter is to be kept secret, it 
is pretty safe when communicated in this 
duet style ; as it is no easy matter to re- 
member what cannot be understood. 








WONDERFUL MEMORY. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


Tuomas Futcer, author of the Wor- 
thies of England, had a very remarkable 
memory, he would repeat five hundred 
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strange and unconnected words after twice 
hearing them ; and a sermon, verbatim, 
after he had heard it once ; he undertook, 
after passing from Temple Bar to the 
farthest part of Cheapside and back again, 
to mention all the signs then over the 
shops, as they. stood in order, on both 
sides of the streets, repeating them back- 





wards and forwards, and performed the 
task with great exactness. P.T.W. 
SONG. 


(For the Mirror.) 
THE vesper belis are ringing 
In youder ancient tower ; 
The faneral hymn is singing— 
*Tis midaight’s lonely hour. 
The gentle breeze is sleeping, 
The moon sends forth ber charms, 
His watch thy lover’s keeping— 
Come, Emma, to his arms. 


To meet thee in the bower 
I've wander'd many a mile; 
*Tis past the appointed hour, 
Come, bless.me with a smile. 
For thy dear sake I’ve left 
My father's splendid halls ; 
Haste, love, of fear bereft— 
‘Tis Henry now that calls. 
H.K 


Select Biography, 
No. LI. 





DR. KITCHINER. 


Tus gentleman, than whom, perhaps, 
there was not an individual in our popu- 
lous city more generally known, died 
very ‘suddenly on Monday, February 26, 
1827, at midnight, after having returned 
home, about an hour, to Warren street, 
from a dinner party at Mr. Braham’s. 
He had been in uncommonly good spirits 
during the afternoon, and enjoyed the 
company to a later hour than his usually 
very early habits allowed. In general 
vety silent and timid in his manner, on 
this occasion, among other pleasutes, the 
talents of his host, and the merriment 
created by Mr. Mathews’ rehearsing some 
of his new comic entertainments, seemed 
greatly to exhilarate the worthy doctor, 
nsomuch, that he forgot his reserve, and, 
in his turn, amused the party with some 
of his whimsical reasons for inventing odd 
me 4 and giving them odd names. For, 
Dr. K. was completely what is called a 
Character. His appearance, his dress, 
his usages, his person, were all peculiar 
and quaint: but it- must be said, at the 
same time, that kindness of heart, bene. 
volence of disposition, and a firm integ- 
tity in the graver affairs of the world, 
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threw an ample and covering mantle over 
his ‘innocent eccentricities and humana 
frailties. Many a one connected with 
music, the drama, and the fine arts, are 
under weighty obligations to him for the 
interest he has taken in their welfare ; and 
many a brighter and ‘abler man might 
fall out of our circle, in a moment, as he 
has done, without-causing such a blank 
to be felt, or exciting so much regret. 
He _ was, in appearance, about sixty ;* 
and was partly educated at Eton. His 
fortune was independent. 

The writ of Dr. Kitchiner bear a 
striking resemblance to his ways of life ; 
and are a curious mixture of sense and 
observation with little absurdities and 
singularity. His subjects have been of 
the most various. kinds ;—his Practical 
Observations and other works on Tele- 
scopes—Cooks’ Oracle— Pleasure of Mak.- 
ing a Wi Beeehouar’s Economy— 
&c. &c., are books familiar to the ers 
and at this period there are nearly ready 
for publication, the Traveller’s Oracle, 
and the Horse and Carriage-Keeper’s Ora- 
cle, both (for we have seen parts of tes) 
equal to their predecessors for mix 
utility and whimsicality. To conclude 
this brief notice, we may express a wish, 
which we are sure will be responded to 
by every person of the very numerous 
body in whose society the individual we 
have just lost passed his days; that 
whenever we meet with an eccentric man, 
he may add to his eccentricities the harm- 
lessness, kindliness, and good qualities of 
Doctor William Kitchiner. 


—___ 

Since we wrote the foregoing, we have 
been favoured with the following addi- 
tions by an intimate of ours and of the 
deceased 


In this age, when the customs of s0- 
ciety so. generally demand prescribed 
ceremonies and forms in visiting, ill suit- 
ed to men of studious habits, the loss of 
such a man will be widely felt. Who, 
after the mental toils of the day, can en- 
dure to dress at five, to go out at six, to 
waste, perhaps, an hour in the drawing 
room, ti the guests arrive; then, 
arm in arm, to esquire some stranger 
partner down a chilly staircase to a freez- 
in eet, to partake of a sumptuous, 
cold-hot dinner ? _ 

These matters were better intended at 
the board of my late friend. His welcome 
was frank and sincere, his fare was good, 
his dishes were cooked according to his 
own maxims—-they were served orderly, 


* According to his own statement he was only 
forty-eight ; but his dread of death was so con- 
stant and imposing that this might be a sort of 
self-deluding ruse, to beguile the fell ty rant. 








>" 














wits 
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and hot, and put upon the table invaria- 
bly within five minutes of the time an- 
nounced. 

William Kitchiner, M.D. was, if I 
mistake not, the only son of —— Kit- 
chiner, Esq., formerly a reputable mer- 
chant, subsequently one of the ma- 

istrates for the county of Middlesex. 
From him the doctor inherited that for- 
tune, which, by prudence and good ma- 
ent, (qualities which he enforced 
in his writings,) enabled him to open his 
hospitable doors to a vast circle of friends, 
mostly persons distinguished for genius, 
learning, or science ; and to: maintain a 
table, and furnish forth such frequent 
banquets, as few others could emulate 
wins Toads ing parties brou 
even: t 
together a por of talent, such as = 
wont to assemble in times past—profes- 
sors and amateurs of all the sciences and 
all the polite arts ; and such was the tact 
of the host, that this general intercourse 
was shackled by none of those frivolous 
or invidious distinctions which too often 
inconvenience the studious, in mixing 
with society. Here the wealthy private 
gentleman, seated on the sofa with the 
unassuming artist, sipped his coffee, en- 
gaged in that delightful intercourse, 
which, exciting mutual interest, felt not 
tedium too common in general so- 
ciety ; and the long winter night too soon 
speeded to eleven, the prescribed sober 
hour of departure. 

That the doctor had his eccentricities 
and his humours, his friends well knew ; 
but the indulgence of these foibles were 
little aberrations that wounded no feel- 
ings; or if they produced momentary 
mislikings to apy of his guests, he was 
Prompt to make reparation ; and his re- 
pentant smile instantly propitiated for- 
giveness. 

He ordered his studies with more fas- 
tidious precision than is customary with 

dent notions of genius, which 
are obnoxious to rules. He kept a slate 
in his hall, prescribing thereon his hours 
for receiving visitors. Many who knock- 
ed at his door thought these humours 
paw but no one who knew the doc- 
tor, felt offended, even though not admit- 
Some favoured few, however, were 
on what he termed his free list. To such 
he was always accessible. He was to 
many a sagacious adviser and a steady 
friend ; not, however, as far as we know, 
with the purse as wel] as the counsel. 

For the regulation of his evening cor- 
verzatione he had a placard over his par- 
lour chimney-piece, inscribed, ** Come at 
seven, go at eleven.” It is said that the 
witty author of Aly Night Gown and 


Slippers, being introduced to the doctor, 
on one of his evenings, and reading this 
admonition, found an Ns goarens J to in- 
sert the pronoun 1T, which materially al- 
tered the reading; “‘ Come at seven, go 
1T at eleven.” 

In these social meetings, at half-past 
nine the doctor’s servant gave the signal 
for supper: when the party happened to 
be limited to eight or ten, then, those 
who objected to take other than the tea 
and calle: departed ; and those who re- 
mained, descended to the parlour to pat- 
take of his friendly fare. A cold joint, a 
lobster-salad, oat. some little entremets, 
usually formed the summer repast; and 
in winter, some nicely cooked little hot 
dishes were spread upon the board, with 
wine, liqueurs, a variety of excellent ales, 
and other choice stores, from his well- 
stocked cellar, and served to relish an 
— — _ were the 

its at these evenir 

olin that cme ensbeds guest cad 
observe, “ *tis on the stroke of eleven ;” 
when hats, umbrellas, &c. being brought 
in, the doctor attending them to the street 
door, first looking at the stars, with a cor- 
dial — of the hand, and a “ hearty 
good night,” his com departed. 

The last time his rm were to 
his guests, happened on Tuesday, the 
20th of February. He, latterly, was in 
the habit of inviting a few friends to dine 
on the evening of his conversazione. Con- 
formably to this arrangement, the dinner 
was announced at five minutes after five. 
As the first three that were bidden entered 
his drawing-room, he received them, 
seated at his grand piano-forte, and 
struck up, “ See the conquering hero 
comes !’’ accompanying the air, by 
placing his feet on the with a 
peal on the kettle-drums beneath the 
instrument. 

Your vrais bons vivans would not, per- 
haps, envy the guests, who on these oc- 
casions were constrained to quit the bot- 
tle at seven :—but, without detailing the 
concluding scene which ended this plea- 
sant meeting, it is enough to say, that 
with it the hospitable door was closed for 
ever on Dr. Kitchiner’s friendly conver- 
saziones.—Literary Gazette. 





Wuey Frederick of Prussia proclaimed 
his new, code of laws, it rendered lawyers 
unnecessary, and a very large body of 
them signed a petition to his majesty, 
praying his relief, and asking what they 
were todo? Under these circumstances, 
the king wrote this laconic answer :— 
** Such as are tall enough may enlist for 
grenadiers, and the shortest will do for 
drummers or tifers !” 
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Cross at Rileullen. - 





Iw the church-yard of Kilcullen, a mar- 
ket, fair, and post town, in the county of 
the same name in Ireland, is an ancient 
pillared tower, fifty feet in altitude, and 
the shaft of a cross, consisting of one 
stone, ten feet in height, and of which 
curious remain our engraving offers a cor- 
rect view. Kilcullen is a place of small 
im : it is situated on the river 
Liffy, across which there is an ancient 
bridge, supposed to have been built in the 
year 1319. The inhabitants have, how- 
ever, gradually changed the site, and the 
town is now nearly in an opposite direc- 
tion to that in which it formerly stood. 
At the distance of one mile and a half 
stands Old Kilcullen, formerly a walled 
town, having iron gates, the remains of 
one of which only are now perceptible, 


Kilcullen contains about 600 inhabitants, 
and is distant from Dublin twenty-one 
miles. 





METHOD OF COOLING WATER 
IN PERSIA. 


Tue following is a method used for cool- 
ing water in Sarce, a city of Mazunderan, 
according to Mr. Fraser :—‘** A tall and 
straight tree being selected, they cut off 
most of the branches, and fasten a tall 
le to its top, so as to form a sort of 
igh mast; to the top of this pulleys are 
fixed, by which with cords they hoist up 
earthen jars filled with water ; the current 
of air at that height from the earth is said 
to cool these rapidly. 


—<——— 


CURIOUS MONUMENT IN THE PARISH CHURCH OF BENSON, 
OXFORDSHIRE. 


M. 


Ss. 


To the pious memory 
of Ralph Quelche and his wife, 


who slept 


bed 
now sleepe together in't { ave till Ct shall awaken them. 


629) 1: 63 
i619 being aged {50 t years 


> ait fell asleepe Ano Dmi. if d 


For the fruite of their 4 #bours 


by ye space of 40 yeares. 


y¢ new Inn twice built at yr own 


wer 35 \ they left \ chard. 


one only son and two daughters. 


Their son being rae | bred in ye University of Oxon, 


thought himself boun 


to erect this small monument 
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STATUE or QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
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(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


Str,—As you have frequently given va- 
tious illustrations Aa immortal bard, 
Shakspeare, perhaps the enclosed en- 
graving and account would not be unac- 
ceptable as an illustration of the historical 
novel of Kenilworth, in which the tragical 
fate of Amy Robsart, the beautiful Coun- 
tess of Leicester, and the horrors of Cym- 
nor Place, are so masterly depicted. 

The curious statue of Queen Bess, 
of which our engraving is an exact repre- 
sentation, at present holds a far humbler 
situation than that to which it was ex- 
alted when it first came from the hands 
of the sculptor. 

The statue is carved in stone, and ap- 
pears to have been executed with great 
skill The queen is represented in one 
of her favourite dresses of stars and scroll 
work, the intersections of which were al- 
ways ornamented with costly jewels and 

ious stones. She holds the globe in 
left hand, and most probably that of 
the right held the sceptre; but this has 
been since broken off. The face is 


This statue was supposed to have been 
sculptured by order of Robert Dudley, 
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Earl of Leicester, and placed as an orna- 
ment in Cumnor Palace gardens, in com- 
pliment to his royal mistress, Queen Eli- 
zabeth. Within the last forty it 
has been known to have kept same 
situation. - Since that it has been removed 
to the manor house of Dean Court, and 
at present ornaments the garden of a small 
farm near Ferry-Hinksey. 

1 am, Sir, &c. 

Mrxe LampouRne. 





Arts and Sciences. 


ON SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tue specific gravity of any body is that 
proportion which it bears to some other 
body of equal magnitude in point of 
weight. Inquiries into this subject are 
not only extremely curious, but also very 
useful; they enable us to ascertain the 
weight of such bodies as are too heavy or 
unwieldy to discover it by other means. 
The first idea of specific gravity was 
found out by Archimedes, when employed 
by Hiero, king of Sicily, to detect the 
adulteration the jeweller had put in 
making his crown ; but the relation is-so 
generally known. that it is needless to re- 
peat it here. The hint, however, does 
not seem to have been at all improved, 
as for many ages nothing is mentioned 
conceining this subject in any author I 
have ever met with. About 1630, one 
Henry Von Etten, a German mathema- 
tician, sets down the relative proportions 
in the weight of some articles thus :— 
Gold, 1875; lead, 1165; silver, 1040; 
copper, 910; iron, 810; tin, 750; and wa- 
ter, 100. In 1649, one Alstead, in his En- 

ia, has them thus :—Gold, 1875; 
quicksilver, 1500; lead, 1165; silver, 
1040; copper, 910; iron, 806 ; tin, 750; 
honey, 150; water, 100; oil, 90; and 
these appear to be merely copied from 
Etten’s, with some additions only. In 
the year 1660, one Marinus Ghetaldi pub- 
lished a small tract, entitled, Archimedes 
Promotus, containing an account of some 
experiments upon this subject. The re- 
sults a thus stated :—Gold, 3990 ; 
quicksilver, 2850; lead, 2415; silver, 
2170; brass, 1890; iron, 1680; tin, 
1554; water, 200. All these writers 
differ most strangely from each other, as 
the reader will ily perceive ; yet in 
Nos. 169 and 199 of the Philosophical 
Transactions, published and approved of 
by the Royal Society, (under which power- 
ful sanction the accuracy might seem in- 
disputable,) we find a more striking dis- 
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tinction. There the proportions are thus 

iven :—Gold, 18888 ; mercury, 14019 ; 
fend, 11343, silver, 11087; copper, 8843; 
wrought brass, 8349; cast brass, 8100 ; 
steel, 7852; iron, 7643; tin, 7321; spring 
water, 1000. Soon after this, John 
Ward, the celebrated mathematician, 
made a great many experiments, and pro- 
duced a long list, which it is unnecessary 
to quote. The curious may consult the 
remarks in his works with full satisfac- 
tion; but the prescribed limits forbid 
their being here inserted. 

It would be tedious to pursue the in- 
quiries which many eminent mathema- 
ticians have subsequently made upon 
specific gravity up to the present date. 
Previous to attempting any satisfactory 
result, it was requisite to have some com- 
mon standard ; and for that purpose rain- 
water has been selected, which, after 
repeated experiments, has been proved to 
be nearly alike in all places, a cubic foot 
thereof being exactly 624 pounds Avoir- 
dupoise ; (indeed, in all the before quoted 
experiments, the authors seem to refer to 
water for their standard.) ° 

Upon this principle, taking rain-water 
at unity, (or one,) the following table ex- 
hibits the specitic gravity of the articles 
therein named, according to the approwi- 
mations usually given, for strict accuracy 
upon this, and other similar inquiries, is 
perhaps impossible. 

Weight per Cubic 
Inch, in decimals 


Specific Gravity of a Ib. Avoirdu- 


to Rain-Water. poise. 
19°64 Fine Gold ........... “71035 
19°52 Standard Gold ...... 70601 
18°89 Coast Gold ......... 68287 
13°76 Quicksilver ......... °49766 
DbBB Tega « (00005...00000 040 “40917 
11°09 Fine Silver............ “40116 
10°63 Standard Silver ...... *38444 
ro Cast Silver............ *38079 
8°77 Copper ............... 



















ZOD ..  Btagal, (ave 30a. .015. 400.60 
7°76 ~~ Bar Iron............... 
7:24 Block Tin............ 
7:14 Cast Iron ............ 


5°11 ~—Loadstone ........... 


2:35 , Freestone ............ 

20 Brick ......... 

1-89 ~— Alabaster ............ 

1:83 Ivory, Horn 

18 Brimstone............. 

AFL... Gayiis. ssiacrewisne ects. 
32 


1:255. > Coal .......e0sssceeese "04539 
TED ETD .oecccceces scvces 0416 
1-063 Mahogany ............ 03844 
1-030 x-Wood., ... 03725 
1-033 Milk, Sca-Water ... 0372 
1:0 Rain-WarTER...... 03617 
993 Red Wine............ 035916 
995 Bees’-Wax ........- 03599 
*932 Linseed Oil ......... 03371 
927 Brandy (proof )...... 03355 
915 Dry Oak ....... Piss 0331 
913 Olive Oil ............ 033022 


8 Dry ElmorAsh ... :02894 
447 Dry Wainscot ...... 027019 
658 Dry Yellow Fir...... 02376 
613 he Sis, dl’s » lite Vays 02218 
57 Dry White Deal 020581 
024 Cork oo... eeeeeeene . 01869 
OOLS Bikes. sccesccocsssscsyce -0000434 


Explanation.—The left-hand column 
shows the specific gravity of the article to 
papain 5 standard, ms is taken 
as one ;) thus it appears that fine gold is 
19 times and 64 hundredth decimal parts 
as heavy as the standard, (and so, of the 
rest.) All the articles above RaAIN- 
WATER are so much heavier, and all be. 
low it are so much lighter as per table. 

The right-hand column shows the 
weight of one cubic inch of each article 
in decimals of a pound avoirdupoise. 
Thus it appears a cubse inch of fine gold 
weighs °71035 lb. Avoirdupoise, or 10 07. 
7 dwts. 44 grains very near, Troy. 
cubic inch of cast-iron, per table, -25807 lb. 
or 4 oz. 2 drams, ‘066 decimal parts, 
By the aid tof this table a great man 
useful questions may be easily pratinee 
a short elucidation of which shall be given 
in a future paper. 

; JacoBvs. 


A NEW INVENTION. 


A METHOD has lately been discovered 
of rendering cast-iron soft and malleable ; 
it consists in placing it in a pot surrounded 
by a soft oa ore found in Cumberland 
and other parts of England, which pot ix 
placed in a common oven, the doors of 
which being closed, and but a slight 
draught of air permitted under the grate, 
a regular heat is kept up for one or two 
weeks, according to the thickness and 
weight of the, castings. ‘Lhe pots are 
then withdrawn and suffered to cool, and 
by this operation the hardest cast metal 
is rendered so.soft and malleable that it 
may be welded together, or, when ina 
cool state, bent into almost any shape by 
a hammer or vice. 
Newton's Journal. 
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Retrospective Gleanings 


ALE. 
Back and syde go bare, go bare, 
booth foote and hande go colde, 
But belley God sende thee good ale ynoughe 
whether it be newe or olde. 


_.[ cannot eate, but lytle meat, 

my stomacke is not good ; 

But sure I thinke, that I can drynke 
with him that wears a hood. 

Though I go bare, take ye no care, 
Tam nothinge a colde; 

I stuffe my skyn so fall within 
of joly good ale and olde. 

Back and syde go bare, go bare, 
booth foote and hande go colde, 

But belley, God send thee goode ale ynoughe 
whether it be newe or olde, 


1 love no rost, but a nut-brown toste, 
and a crab layde in the fyre; 

A lytle bread shall do me stead, 
much bread I not desyre. 

No froate nor snow,:no winde, I trowe, 
can hurt mee if I wolde; 

Tam so wrapt and throwly lapt 
of joly good ale,and olde, 

Back and syde go bare, &c. 


And Tyb my wife, that as her lyfe, 
loveth well good ale to seeke, 

Full ofte drinkes shee, tyll ye may see 
the tears run down ner cheeke ; 

Then doth she trowl to me the bowle, 
even asa mault worm shuld ; 

And sayth, sweethart, I tooke my part 
of this joly good ale and olde, 

Back and syde go bare, &c. 


Now let them drynke, till they nod and winke 
even as good fellowes shoulde doe ; 

They shall not mysse to have the blisse 
good ale doth bringe men to: 

And all poor soules that have scoured boules, 
or have them Justely trolde, 

God save the lyves of them and their wyves, 
whether they be younge or olde. 

Back and syde go bare, &c. 

Gammer Gurton’s Needle. 








SPIRIT OF THE 
Bublic Hournals. 


THE CLUBS OF ST. JAMES'S. 
SHERIDAN. 


Mr. Moore is mistaken in stating that 
Sheridan was in the habit of manufac- 
turing puns and other witty sayings be- 
fore he went into company ; and that he 
paisa. pues Fay until a proper 
unity affe ‘or letting off a 
thing. That he and other ied om 
may have occasionally done so, is not at 
all improbable 3 but that such was Sheri- 
dan’s practice, no one who knew him ine 


timately can for a moment allow. Had 
the learned biographer in question, given 
the least consideration to his practical 
jokes upon those tradesmen and others 
who were in the habit of dunning him, 
he would perceive that Mr. Sheridan’s 
invention was never at a stand; for, on 
such occasions, instead of paying, he ge- 
nerally contrived to obtain longer time 
and to run more deeply into their debt : 
—those who came to shear went home 
shorn. But there are a thousand proofs 
on record that, like the light produced by 
fire-boxes now in vogue, Sheridan’s wit 
was instantaneous and vivid. A few of 
these brilliant flashes, as they occur to 
the writer’s mind shall here be displayed, 
the reader bearing in mind that such only 
shall be set down as are not mentioned b: 
other authors, or which, having po onal | 
have not been aétributed to him by 
them. 

Mr. Whitbread one evening at Brookes’s 
talked loudly and largely against the mi- 
nisters for laying what was called the 
war-tar upon malt; every one present 
of course concurred with him in opinion ; 
but Sheridan could not resist the gratifi- 
cation of a hit against the brewer him- 
self. He took out his pencil and wrote 
upon ‘the back of a letter the following 
lines, which he handed to Mr. Whitbread 
across the table :— 


« They ‘ve raised the price of (able driuk. 
What is the reason, do you think ? 
The tax on malt ’s the cause, I hear ;— 
But what has maét to do with beer?” 


One day, meeting two royal dukes 
walking up’ St. James’s Street, the 
youngest thus flippantly addressed him : 
“© T say, Sherry, we have just been dis- 
cussing whether you are a greater fool ar 
rogue: what is your own opinion, my 
boy ?” Mr. Sheridan ‘having bowed and 
smiled at the compliment, took each of 
them by the arm, and instantly replied, 
“, Why, faith, I believe 1 am between 
ae 1 , ittee, 

Being on a parliamentary comm! 
he pas entered the room as all the 
members were seated and ready to com- 
mence business. Petceiving no empty 
seat, he bowed ; and, looking round the 
table with a droll. expression; of counte- 
nance, said, “¢ Willany gentleman move, 
that 1 may take the chair 3” , 

Looking over a number of the Quarterly 
Review one day at tees th ~— 4 its 
first a ance, he iD y toe 
qutlatan whe observed that the editor, 
Mr. Gifford, had boasted of his power of 
conferring and distributing literary repu- 
tation; “ Very likely: and in the pre- 
sent instance I think he has done it so 
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profusely as to have left none for him- 
” 


self. 

Soon after the Irish members were ad- 
mitted into the British House Commons, 
at the Union in 1801, one of them, in the 
midst of his maiden hatangue, and in the 
national warmth of his heart, thus ad- 
dressed the chair:—‘* And new, my dear 
Mr. Speaker,” &c., which created a loud 
laugh from all parts of the house. As 
soon as their mirth had subsided, Mr. 
Sheridan gave it another fillip, by observ- 
ing, ** that the Honourable Member was 
perfectly in order ; for thanks to the mi- 
nisters, now-a-days, every thing is dear” 

The Hon. Mr. S—— having finished 
a tragedy, sent it to Sheridan with a note, 
requesting an early opinion, and offering 
it for performance at Drury Lane. The 
manager looked over the manuscript ; but 
seeing nothing fit for representation, laid 
it on the table before the noble author, 
who called two days after, without say- 
ing a word. ‘ Well, row, my dear She- 

»” said the dramatist, ‘“* what do 

ou think of it? My friend, Cumber- 

has promised me a prologue; and 

T dare say, for the interest of the theatre, 

you will have no objection to supply me 

with an epilogue ?”— “ Trust me, my 

dear Sir,”’ replied Sheridan drily and 

shaking his head, ‘ it will never come to 
that, depend on’t.” 

A friend having pointed out to Mr. 
Sheridan that lord Kenyon had fallen 
asleep at the first representation of Pi- 
zarro, and that, too, in the midst of 
Rolla’s fine specch to the Peruvian sol- 
diers, the dramatist felt rather mortified ; 
but instantly recovering his usual good- 
humour, he said, “ Ah! rman! let 
him sleep; he thinks he is on the 
Bench.” 

The conversation at Brookes’s one day 
turning on lord Henry Petty’s projected 
tax upon iron, one gentleman said that 
as there was so much mow to it, it 
would be better to raise the proposed sum 
upon coals. ‘Hold! my dear fellow,” 
said Sheridan, “‘ that would be out of 
the frying-pan into the fire, with a ven- 

” 


nce ! 

But, that Sheridan was from his very 
infancy, a person of great wit, the two 
following anecdotes will prove beyond 
doubt. Being at a boardin ool, 
where were also two brothers, the sons of 
a physician, the conversation in the play- 
ground, as is often the case with boys, 

uently turned on the rank, riches, and 
essions of their parents. The bro- 
thers were one day bragging largely of 
their father, saying, ‘* that he was a 
gentleman, and that he professionally 
attended several of the nobility.” ‘ And 
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so is my father a gentleman ; on 
as your father, any day,” replied little 
Sheridan. ‘“ Ah! but,” said the elder 
boy, “ your father is an actor, Dick,—a 
player on the public stage ; consequently, 
it is impossivle that he can be a gentle. 
man.”—** You may think so,” replied 
Sheridan, ‘ but I don’t ; for your father 
kills people; and mine only amuses 
them.” 


A gentleman having a remarkably long 
visage, was one day riding by the school, 
at the gate of which he overheard young 
Sheridan say to another lad, ‘* That gen. 
tleman’s face is longer than his life.”— 
Struck by the strangeness of this rude obser- 
vation, the man turned his horse’s head, and 
requested an explanation. ‘ Sir,” said the 
boy, ‘I meant no offence in the world, 
but I have read in the Bible at school, 
that a man’s life is but a span, and I am 
sure your face is double that length.” 
The gentleman could not help laughing, 
and he threw the lad sixpence for his wit. 

Mr. Sheridan met with a few hard 
rubs himself, however; one or two of 
which may not be unentertaining to 
mention. 

He was endeavouring to compliment 
(vulgs, to gammon) a city tailor out of a 
new suit of clothes, and promising him 
half a dozen similar orders every year. 
* You are an excellent cut, my friend,” 
said Sheridan, ‘and you beat our snips 
of the West end, hollow. Why don’t 
you push your thimble amongst us? I'll 
recommend you everywhere. Upon my 
honour, your work gives you infinite 
credit.”—‘* Yes,” replied Twist, “I 
always take care that my work gives long 
credit ; but the wearers ready money.” 

On one occasion, he received a pretty 
hard hit from one of the electors, as he 
was on a canvassing visit at Stafford. He 
was met in the streets by one of his old 
voters, a simple, but substantial bargess, 
with whom he had formerly had some 
dealings of a pecuniary nature. This 
man accosted hin as follows s—* Well, 
Maister Sheridan, I be main glad to see 
you. How be ye, eh ?—‘* Why, thank 
you, my friend, very well. {I hope you 
and your family are well,” replied the 
candidate. ‘‘ Ay, ay,” answered the 
elector, ‘“‘ they are pretty nobbling ;— 
but they tell me, Maistor Sheridan, as 
how you are trying to get a Palumentary 
Reform. Do ye think. ye shall get it?” 
—‘¢ Why, yes,” said Sheridan, “ I hope 
so.”—* And so do I,” replied his consti- 
tuent, * for then you'll be able to pay off 
the old election scores, shan’t ye ?”— 
New Monthly Magazine. 
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WATERMAN COM AND BETTY JONES. 
BY T. HOOD. 


Tere was a jolly waterman, 
And he was fond of wet, 
fle laid a wager he would wed 
Agirl whose name was Bet. 
He staked hia blunt and launched his boat, 
And took his scuils in hand, 
Says he. “ Now I am once afluat, 
Sbe can't three sculls withstand.” 


But still poor Tom felt many qualms 
As up the reach he steered, 

He thought as how he'd reach ber heart, 
Although he was afeard ; 

And then he rowed with might and main, 
Then floated with the tide— 

And then be chewed bis thoughts and quid, 
Then turn'd them both aside. 


As thas engaged, he shut his eyes, 
And swore as how he'd slight her ; 
He fouled a barge—just as he said, 
“ My heart it is much lighter!” 
Tom went in over head and ears, 
And loud began to squall: 
They soon pulled up and pulled him in— 
Oh, what a waterfall ! 


Says Tom, ‘‘ This comes of makiug love— 
Ulsee her yet and scold her; 

For though my heart was like a fire, 
By — it’s now much colder.” 

“ Young man,” shouts one on board the barge, 
“ Oh, let your heart be free!" 

Quoth Tom, “ You'd better mind your eye, 
You're a ligiterman than me!" 


At Putney they put Tom ashore, 
And he put on his cont, 

And to the Eight Bells then went he, 
To wet his thirsty throat ; 

He rung the changes on his belle, 
And called for many a jug, 

And then began his mug to eye, 
And then to eye his mug. 


Now Betty Jones she lived hard by, 
And by hard work she lived ; 
To gain much love she had a way, 
And much away she gived ; 
So Tom he toddled up to her, 
And in her presence came, 
Says he, ‘ I stopped at your strange gate.” 
Says she, “ Your gait’s the same.” 


“Bet, I've come up to marry you.” 
“Oh, marry come up,” quoth Jones. , 
Says he “I claim you for my rib, 
For [ love your flesh and bones; 
I do adore you, on my life— 
Just look into my heart !°° 
“0, wretch! I'll never be your wife— 
Begone, with all your art!” 


** O, Bet, how can you use me so?" 
“* It is no use,” she criea ; 
‘« My soul it is a fishmonger's.” 
He left the house, and sighed— 
And being vexed at such an end, 
He vex'd his being more 
He drank till he became a hog, 
And then went off—a bore, 


“« Ifever I have Betty Jones, 
May Davy Jones have me— 
I will not miss another fair, 
For a better fair than she.” 
His friends were anxious to find out 
How she his love had met ; 
But Tom was mate—so Bet he lost, 
And likewise lost his bet. 
Literary Chronicle. 


She Selector; 


AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


AN IRISH HEDGE SCHOOL. 


On reaching the houses, Eugene sto 
us in front ot one, the roof of winch bed 
fallen in.—This is all that remains of our 
village school. _ Here, in his noisy man- 
sion, sat Phil. Sulivan, wielding his birch 
as if it had been a sceptre, while his little 
subjects were ranged round on benches 
formed of sods, that you may still see 
along the wall. The fire, when any was 
required, was made in the centre of the 
apartment, the fuel being furnished b 
each scholar daily bringing a turf wi 
him. The door was formed of stakes in- 
terlaced with wattles, a loop of which 
thrown over a crooked nail, served the 
purpose of a lock, and a rude table, that 
the master sat at, was all the desk in the 
school. As they came in at the door, the 
urchins were obliged to make their best 
bow, by drawing back the left leg, catch- 
ing the tuft of ) Bs that hung over the 
forehead, and bringing their stiff necks 
to the precise mathematical curve that 
constituted politeness ; while Phil. sat in 
the middle, sometimes talking English, 
sometimes Irish, to suit himself to the 
comprehension of his pupils. Asa speci- 
men of the manner in which he accom- 
plished this, I will give you a journal of 
my first day at school. 

While the more advanced scholars were 
conning their tasks, he taught the younger 
tyros the alphabet —‘‘ Come up here, Pat. 
Gehan,” said he, to a red-headed boy 
dressed in a gray frieze coat, which came 
down to his heels, and a pair of old leather 
breeches, that, only reaching half way 
down his thighs, ex his red measled 
legs.—‘ Come stand up here on the table, 
and let the boys hear how well you can 
say your letters.”—Pat mounted with 
great confidence ; but when his phiz, by 
being raised into the light, became more 
distinctly seen, ‘‘ Ubbaboo tearin’ mur- 
der !” exclaimed Phil., ** where have been 
wid that face ? why man alive you’ve been 
kissing the prata pot, and your hair too 
stanin’ up for a price, like the bristles of 
a fighting pig,—is there no water in the 











stream ? and it would have been no great 
trouble to draw your fingers through your 
hair any how.” —Pat very composedly 
lifted up the tail of his coat, and spitting 
upon it, gave his face a wipe that left it 
streaked like a branded cow.—‘* There 
now,” said Phil., ** blow your nose and 
hold up your head like a gentleman ; 
what’s this avick,”’ said he, pointing to 
the first letter of. the alphabet—Pac 
scratched his head—‘* you don’t know 
what it is,—small blame to you, for your 
mother keeps you running after the cows 
when you should be at your Jarnin’ ; 
but look up at the couples of the house, 
and try if you can’t remember it.”—<“‘ A,” 
said Pat.—‘* Well done, what’s the name 
of the next one ;” Pat hesitated again— 
% what do you call the big fly that makes 
the honey ?” — “ B.”—** Och you’re a 
genus Pat ready made.” So on he went 
illustrating in this manner, until he came 
to the letter O, having tried Pat’s genus 
with it two or three ways, to no purpose, 
Phil. was getting out of patience— 
“ What would you say if I was to hit 
you a palthog on the ear ?” (suiting the 
action to the word.)—‘*O,” cried Pat, 
clapping his hand upon the afflicted spot, 
which rung with the blow—* I knew you 
would find it,” said Phil.—By the hel 
of this admonition Pat struggled throug 
the rest of the letters—‘* Well, you may 
sit down now and send up Mick Mori- 
arty.”—-Mick was rather farther on than 
Pat ; he was spelling words ; after spel- 
ling two or three tolerably well, he came 
to the word what—‘* Well, what does 
w-h-a-t make ?”” — Mick was not sure 
about it,—‘“ w-h-a-t,” said Phil. “ sounds 
fat; but, (conscious of his own error in 
the pronunciation) when I say fat, don’t 
you say fat, but do you say fat your own 
way.”—Scenes and Sketches of a Soldier’s 
Life in Ireland. 





Anecdotes and Recollections. 
Notings, selections, 
Anecdote and joke: 
Our recollections ; 
With gravities for graver folk. 





Tne following are extracts from the Earl 
of Bridgewater’s Family Anecdotes, print- 
ed for private circulation, and for which 
we are indebted to the interesting pages 
of the Literary Gazette :— 

My family connexion with John, the 
great Duke of Marlborough, has put me 
into possession of some traditional anec- 
dotes concerning him, which are known 
but to few. 

The Earl of Peterborough commanded 
in Spain and in Portugal, the Duke of 
Marlborough in Germany, &c. Lerd 
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Peterborough obtained’ the supplies of 
which he stood in need, thriftily, tardily, 
difficultly ; to the duke was given what. 
ever he desired, easily, speedily : in his 
service ran readily the court, the parlia- 
ment, the ministry, the public opinion. 
One day, upon Lord Peterborough’s tem. 
porary return, finding all his proposals, 
projects, recommendations taken ad refe. 
rendum, and much disgusted withal, he 
threw himself into a sedan-chair, drew 
the curtains at the sides as well as in front, 
in order to hide himself, that he might 
not be known or seen. The populace 
took up an idea that the person in the 
chair was the Duke of Marlborough ; they 
gathered around it—‘** God bless the Duke 
of Marlborough !—God bless the Duke 
of Marlborough !”—‘‘ Gentlemen,” said 
Lord Peterborough, pushing down one of 
the windows, “I am not the Duke of 
Marlborough.” — ‘“* Oh, yes,” said a 
spokesman of the maltivode, S* you are 
Duke of Marlborough; we know you 
well enough.”—* Gentlemen,” said Lord 
Peterborough, “‘ I am not the Duke of 
Marlborough. Let me down,” he called 
out to his chairmen—got out of the chair, 
and now standing : “* I am not the Duke 
of Marlborough, I tell you ; and I will 
give you two convincing proofs that I am 
not: one is, that I have but a single 
guinea,”’ and he turned his pockets in. 
side out: ‘‘ the other is, that I give it 
you,”’ and he threw it among them. 

Upon the eve of a great pitched battle, 
which was to be fought the ensuing morn. 
ing, under the united command of the 
Duke of Marlborough and Francis Eugene 
of Savoy, (usually denominated Prince 
Eugene,) Prince Eugene came after din- 
ner, by appointment, to the Duke of 
Marlborough, and settled with him, ashe 
thought, all things relative to the battle 
of the next day. The Duke of Marlbo- 
rough had taken up his head-quarters at 
@ small house, which had a little garden 
befure it, and a coach-round. Prince 
Eugene was received in great state. In 
driving out of the coach-round, it struck 
Prince Eugene that there was one maneu- 
vre he had not notified to the duke. 
“ Drive me back again.” He skipt nim- 
tly into the house; and in the drawing- 
room, where he had been received, he 
found the Duke of Marlborough perched 
upon a chair, with his handkerchief under 
his shoes, and whiffing out the wax-can- 
dles of the middle piece or lustre. 

The Duke of Marlborough, when he 
got old, usually passed the evening ina 
room which looks upon one of the courts 
of Blenheim-House. I know the room 
from long habits, because it was that 
which was appropriated to be my bed- 
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chamber, after the death of the old Duchess 
of Bedford, whenever I came to Blen- 
heim. In that room he played by apd 
every evening at chess. When he was 
beat, the old man sometimes shed tears. 
“ Every one,” he sobbed out, ‘ every 
one can beat me now.” 

One day, when Lord Bath told us he 
was going to Longleat, and mentioned the 
place where he should sleep on the road. 
“ You will not be so well there as at 
home.”’—‘* Yes,” said Lord Bath, “ but 
I like an inn.”"—** How ean you, master 
of Longleat, and with your house in Ar- 
lington-street, like an inn ?’°—** Yes,”’ 

id Lord Bath, “I like an inn, because 
they seem always so glad to see me.” 

t is very well known, that by the laws 
of England the chancellor is held to be the 
guardian of the persons and property of 
all such persons as are said to be no longer 
of sound mind and good disposing me- 

3 in fine, to have lost their senses. 
Lord Chancellor Loughborough told me 
that he ordered to be brought to him a 
man against whom his heirs wished to 
take out a statute of lunacy. He exa- 
mined him very attentively, put various 
questions to him, to all of which he made 
most pertinent and apposite answers.— 
“ This man mad!” thought he; ‘ verily 
he is one of the ablest men I ever met 
with !” Towards the end of his exami- 
nation, however, was put into Lord Lough- 
borough’s hand a little scrap of paper, torn 
from a letter, on which was written with a 
pencil, “ Ezekiel.” This was enough for 
such ashrewd and able man as Lord Lough- 
borough. He forthwith took his cue.— 
“ What fine poetry,” said the chancellor, 
“ is in Isaiah !”—“ Very fine,” replied 
the man, ‘especially when read in the 
original Hebrew.”—** And how well Je- 
remiah wrote !” —‘ Surely,” said the 
man.—‘* What a genius, too, was Eze- 
kiel !"—*¢ Do you like him 2” said the 
man; ‘ I°ll tell you a secret—I am Eze- 
kiel !” 

When the Earl of Bradford was brought 
before the chancellor, to be examined 
upon ng aggre for a statute of lunacy 
against him, the chancellor asked him, 
“ How many legs has a sheep ?”—“ Does 
ae lordship mean,” answered Lord 

ford, ‘alive sheep or a dead sheep ?” 
—“ Is it not the same thing ?” said the 
chancellor.—¢ No, my lord,” said Lord 
Bradford, ‘* there is much difference; a 
live sheep may have four legs; a dead 
ps. has only two: the toe Ieee legs are 
shoulders ; but there are but two legs of 
mutton.” 

A fat, puffy, big-wigged little chap got 
up into his desk to prayers to a small 
congregation one Friday morning, where 
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I was present. The clerk was ready in 
his desk below him. The printed book 
out of which the little chap had to read 
prayers was dog-eared, torn, and missing ; 
e hunted for it some time, and at length 
called, thinking that the first page, dog- 
eared as it was and torn, had dropped, and 
was lying somewhere by, “* John! John,! 
what is become of Almighty and most 
merciful Father? I can’t find him !” 

My father sometimes said that he knew 
the length of an old woman’s conscience, 
for he had been told the measure. An 
old woman, who was one of the weeders 
in the garden, accosted him one morning, 
and said, ‘* My lord, there is a great deal 
of red tape in the garden-house ; may I 
take some of it ?”—‘* Yes, .good woman, 
certainly ; take enough, in conscience,” 
said he. The head-gardener, who after- 
wards had occasion for some tape, finding 
but little left, measured the remainder, 
and found the old woman bad taken thirty 
feet and about a half. 


The Gatherer. 


‘fam but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuff.”— Wotton. 





REFLECTION. 


WHEN you are disposed to be vain of 
your mental acquirements, look up to 
those who are more accomplished than 
ourself, that you may be fired with emu- 
rome but when you feel dissatisfied 
with your cirsumstances, look down on 
those beneath you, that you may learn 
contentment. 


ANECDOTE OF ALBERT, DUKE 


OF SAXONY. 
In the reign of the emperor Frederic IIT. 
there was dug out of the mines of Schnee- 


burg, a block of silver of immense mag- 
nitude, it weighing forty thousand pounds. 
Schneeburg was at that time under the 
government of the house of Saxony, and 
the produce of the mines accordingly be- 
longed to the dukes of that house. The 
celebrated Albert was then duke of 
Saxony; and on being informed of the 
circumstance, he invited a number of his 
friends to come and see it. He ordered a 
sumptuous entertainment to be 

in the mine, and the cloth to be spread 
upon the block of silver; which being 
done, he thus addressed the company :— 
“ Gentlemen, although the emperor Fre. 
deric is undoubted a very powerful mo- 
narch, yet I believe you will allow, that 
notwithstanding his magnificence, he has 
not such a rich table as this to dine upon.” 
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A TRUE PATRIOT. 


In 1748, when the Austrians were in 
the possession of Genca, the republic 
were in want of money, and to raise a 
supply, were about to levy some new 
taxes. M. Grillo, a citizen of wealth 
and consequence, on the morning when 
the edict-was to be passed, strewed the 
-lebby of the council-rvom with pieces of 
rope.’ On being asked “his meaning, he 
' replied, “that the people having exhausted 
. leir resburces, it wus but fair to fur- 
nish -them with the means’ of leaving a 
«world” which ‘could rio ‘lon be worth 
living in.” * But,” replied the senators, 
* we'want money; the urgencies of the 
stateémand it, and where else is it to 
be had ?” ** I'll tell you,” ‘said Grillo, 
and quitting the palace, he shortly after 
-réturntd.” followed by porters loaded with 


:400,000 livres in’ gold and’silver. “Let | 


every one of you,” he cried, * follow m 
‘edample, and the money’ you want wi 
be found.”’ ‘I'he tax was no more men- 
tioned.--the- nobility. made a voluntary 
contribution, and Genoa was saved. 





Dobro ‘ F 
THE following rewnarkable piece of sim- 
plicity lately appeared in the Times in 
the shape of an advertisement : — Any 
lady or gentleman of large fortune, who 
‘cam spare 1;000/. or 2;000/. without mis- 
sing tt, have it in their power to make a 
fellow creature happy, by giving it toa 
young man just starting in life with the 
Sairest prospects. He will give every sa- 
tisfactory account of himself and family 
that may be required. If there are any 
so disposed to assist him, they may learn 
more particulars of the gerne by ad- 
dressing a letter, post paid, with real name 
and adiress, requesting an interview, to 
J.O B. &c:—Alas! for poor J. O. B. 
He ~-ill need all the patience of his name- 
sake if he is to wait for happiness till this 
modest request is complied with. 





A CERTAIN Parisian preacher was hold- 
ing forth, not much to the satisfaction of 
his audience. “ He did better last year,” 
observed Santeuil, the poet, who was pre- 
sent. A byestander that ‘* he 
must be mistaken, for that the present 
exhibitor had not preached at all the year 
before.” ‘* That is what I mean,” an- 
swered the poet. 





CHINESE STATISTICS. 


Cura contains 1,247,999 square miles, 
or 830,719,300 acres. The population is’ 
estimated at 330,000,000, and the re- 
venue amounts to £12,140,625. There 
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are 256 persons to a square mile, and the 
tax upon each inhabitant does not exceed 
ls. 64d. annually, yet the people are 
wretched, and infunticide is allowed, to 
prevent the expense of brir.ging upa family, 


INGENIOUS ANAGRAM. 
Tue following anagram, on the well. 
known bibliographer, William Oldys, 
may claim, a: place ey - the first pro. 
ductions of this :class. - It was by Oldys 
himself, and was. found by his executors 
in one of his-MSS. 


W. O. { 

In word and W111 1,am a friend to you; 

And one friend OLD 1s worth an hua. 
new. 


EPIGRAM. 
Screw lives by shifts, yet swears with 
no small oaths, . . 
With all his shifts, he cannot shift his 
clothes. , 





' DEAD ALIVE. ; 


Aw undertaker was aked how his business 
was, when he replied, ‘* It'is very dead} 
for the season ‘is healthy.” Sometime 
after ‘he ‘was’ asked’ the same’ question, 
when he said, ‘It is‘a sickly time, and 
its all alive.” ; 


A wInDow-Tax collector in Ireland, a 
man of convivial habits, was pressing a 
friend of his after diriner to fill his glass. 
‘¢ T have filled,”’ said the other. .** Ay,” 
replied the taxman, “ but not full.” 
* Well,” said his friend,.‘* you are too 
strict in your office; cannot even a sky- 
light escape you ?”’ 





TO COKRESPONDENTS. 

It has frequently been gested by 
subscribers and friends to tle Mirror, that we 
should defer our general answers to correspon- 
dents until the pletion of a thly part.. 
We have considered of the proposed plan, and 
in justice to the general reader, who, in conse- 
quence of our hebdomadal notices. has been de- 
prived of his fal column of literary novelty, and 
further to add to the uniformity and typogra- 
phical beauty of the work, we, in future, shall 
adopt it. Our friends, therefure, are informed, 
that at the close of the present and every suc- 
ceeding month, a full Notice to Correspondents 
will be given on the Waaprer of the MONTHLY 
Parts of tte Minuor. 

Mr. H. W. Dewhurst, H. R. W., and Curios, 
will tind letters at our publisher's. 
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